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the questions of investigation, criticism and synthesis in a masterly 
manner. The criticism though is so destructive that before the task 
is half done one feels inclined to call a halt out of pity for the 
victim. It is a reflection upon historical scholarship, both in Europe 
and in this country, that a work of this uncritical character should have 
acquired and maintained so long the reputation that it enjoys to-day 
even among historians. The explanation is probably found in the fact 
that Taine deceived himself before he deceived others. He had the 
poorest kind of natural equipment for historical work, being credulous 
to a degree that is seldom encountered in a man of his reputation, and 
the situation was rendered even worse by the lack of all scientific train- 
ing in historical research and historical criticism. The temerity with 
which he plunged into his work, the brief period of time devoted to 
his investigations for the various volumes, are almost inconceivable. 
Aulard's ruthless criticism shows that his investigations in the archives 
were almost farcical. Out of hundreds of cartons, in a series, he exam- 
ined but one or two, here and there; of the thousand or more (1777) 
of documents in a certain series, one of the most important for his work, 
he consulted but twenty-six. Of the printed sources, he used chiefly 
the memoires and the letters of foreigners, for the most part hostile 
to the Revolution. Of the great mass of newspapers, he made use only 
of the Moniteur and the Mercure. He seems to have been unacquainted 
with the proces-verbaux of the assemblies. Not only is his documenta- 
tion pitifully meagre, but he uses his sources in the most uncritical 
manner. " The document did not talk to him, but he talked to the 
document all the time." Inexact references, inexact and garbled quota- 
tions, statements of fact based solely on a worthless affirmation of a 
contemporary writer, generalizations based upon evidence limited in 
quantity and of questionable value, a synthesis that knows neither time 
nor place, but constructs a mosaic from material drawn from different 
regions and different ages, that leaves out of account such an all impor- 
tant fact as the revolutionary wars, these are the defects of Taine's 
monumental work that are demonstrated by Aulard in over three hun- 
dred pages of detailed criticism. One closes the book with a feeling 
of profound respect for Aulard's critical scholarship and of regret that 
he should have been compelled to devote so much of his time to such 
negative work. Fred Morrow Fling _ 

Napoleon. A History of the Art of War, from the Beginning of 
the French Revolution to the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
•with a Detailed Account of the Wars of the French Revolution. 
In four volumes. Volumes III. and IV. By Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge, U. S. A. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 1907. Pp. xv, 747; ix, 808.) 
The last two volumes of Colonel Dodge's Napoleon are a distinct 
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improvement over the first two; and the manner in which the diminution 
of the physical energy and relentless vigor in following up to the 
very end every advantage gained, together with the ever-growing self- 
deception and egotism which brought about the downfall of the greatest 
of all strategists is traced through its varying stages, is admirably done. 
According to the author's postulate, " the great captain's equipment 
consists of intellect, character and opportunity, each to an exceptional 
degree and all working together" (III. 474) and he demonstrates con- 
clusively that whenever any of these traits becomes impaired to a mate- 
rial extent the master-hand must necessarily lose its grasp and fall 
below its normal standard, if not end by being overwhelmed by circum- 
stances over which absolute control could otherwise have been main- 
tained. Napoleon himself epitomized the case perfectly when he wrote 
on September 26, 1797, to Talleyrand, the Minister of Exterior Rela- 
tions: "All great events hang always only by a hair. The able man 
profits by everything, neglects nothing at all which may yield him some 
chances more. The less able man, sometimes by neglecting a single one 
of these, makes everything fail" (IV. 93). 

Basing his argument on the hypothesis that " Napoleon can be meas- 
ured only by himself" (IV. 562), the author declares — and there can be 
no doubt of his correctness — that in 1805 and 1806 Napoleon's "intel- 
lectual force and vigor of character and clearness of vision may be said 
to have been at their highest" (III. 653), and he lays particular em- 
phasis on the maxim contained in the order sent to Soult at 10 p. m. 
on December 3, 1805, the day after Austerlitz, the most decisive battle 
of modern times. In this despatch Berthier wrote at Napoleon's dicta- 
tion, " The Emperor will personally stick to the heels of the enemy. 
His opinion is that in war nothing has been done so long as something 
yet remains to be done; no victorv is complete so long as one can do 
more" (IV. 594). 

Such was the standard which Napoleon set for himself and by which 
he must be judged, although after 1805 even he was compelled to 
acknowledge that " One has only a certain time for war ; I will be good 
for it six years more, after that even I must cry halt" (III. 329). 

The third volume of Colonel Dodge's work opens with the operations 
in Spain, where, in 1808, Napoleon " conducted a beautiful campaign on 
a clearly thought out plan, and successful apparently at all points" 
(III. 125), which contrasted strongly with the subsequent lamentable 
failures of his marshals when left to their own devices, thus proving 
the truth of Napoleon's assertion that "in war men are nothing; it is 
a man who is all" (III. 55) and demonstrating that his adversaries did 
not overrate his genius in the appellation of the " The Hundred Thou- 
sand Man" (IV 681). The dual personality of Napoleon the Captain 
and Napoleon the Emperor then began to appear, the latter militating 
more with each successive year against the former, as the author shows, 
and illustrating potently the proverb of Frederick the Great that " he 
who seeks to hold everything will end by losing everything" (IV. 281) 
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Although the Five Days' Campaign of Eckmiihl — of which Napoleon 
was proudest — showed the great captain at his best, he failed to pursue 
the defeated Austrians after they crossed the Danube at Ratisbon with 
the relentless vigor he would have employed in his earlier campaigns, 
was checked at Aspern and Essling, and was compelled to put forth his 
mightiest efforts to escape defeat at Wagram where he again failed to 
follow up and annihilate the archduke (III. 217-328). Purely military 
wisdom ought to have made him return instantly to Spain, but, as Col- 
onel Dodge aptly says, " from 1809 his old sense of perspective, of the 
relative values of things on a grand scale, had begun to weaken " (IV. 
411), "he was unwilling or unable to exert himself as he had formerly 
been wont to do" (III. 259) and "with ever growing love of comfort 
... he disliked the kind of struggle which a great victory would not 
end. He was no longer acting on military grounds, and his natural 
impatience was growing of things which did not work his way" (III. 
380). Underrating Wellington (III. 424), he most unwisely attempted 
to dictate operations from a distance (III. 349) and one must agree with 
the author that " it is hard to conceive how the great soldier could have 
been so blind as not to consolidate the forces in Spain and thus oblige 
his lieutenants to work together, on the constant theory that, when you 
have beaten the main force of the enemy, other things will take care 
of themselves. This had through life been his strongest principle, and 
yet in Spain he ' saw too many things at once ', and ' striving to keep 
everything, he thereby lost everything' " (IV. 474). 

In the Campaign of Russia, Colonel Dodge asserts, " it is not so 
much a fact that Napoleon undertook too gigantic a task for his power 
at its best, as it is that he did not show in its doing his ancient power 
of body and character " and " had he used his opportunities in 1812 
with the judgment and energy of 1805, the armies of Barclay and Bagra- 
tion would have been destroyed in July, and a glorious peace have 
ended the operations before the Grand Army had reached Smolensk " 
(III. 428). But his belief in his own invincibility and his insatiate 
craving to dominate the political world were permitted to outweigh mili- 
tary wisdom, an ignis fatuus lured him on to Moscow only to vanish 
there, and the awful retreat, culminating in the utter ruin of his 
mightiest army, furnished a pitiful example of the dire straits to which 
even the greatest general of modern times can be reduced. 

The Campaign of Germany " does not exhibit the great captain to 
advantage" (IV. 198), not only because the grasping egotist often 
overcame the military genius but insomuch as his operations were 
" weakened by his no longer commanding the veterans of 1805 and 
1806, nor indeed being himself the same man. It was not only his 
physique which years of hard work and self-indulgence had sapped, his 
force of character had equally suffered. . . . Along with his capacity 
for bodily exertion, his moral courage had shrunk, and . . . instead of 
pushing home relentlessly, he sought the line of least resistance " (IV. 
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84-85). "There was a certain loss of moral energy in the man him- 
self"; "he was wearing out" (IV. 92, 93). "He was on longer con- 
ducting war as he had taught his enemies to do it" (IV. 229). "He 
was continually conceiving brilliant manoeuvres, and never putting any 
of them to use. Instead of keeping the allies at a distance, he uncon- 
cernedly sat down in worthless Dresden and waited for them to sur- 
round him. And in going to Leipsic to fight a battle, he deliberately 
committed strategic suicide" (IV. 240). 

Leipzig proved his undoing which is by no means surprising since, 
as the author pertinently remarks, " history narrates but one brilliant 
victory gained by an army fighting with a river at its back — Cannae ", 
where Hannibal rose far superior to Napoleon in 1813 (IV. 261). Yet 
it was the latter who charges us to remember that " Fortune is a woman ; 
if you fail her to-day, look not to find her to-morrow" (III. 507). 

The Campaign of France showed Napoleon flashing forth scarcely 
one whit less brilliant than in 1796, 1797, at Ulm and Austerlitz, in 
spite of the fact that his " habit of deceiving himself had grown to 
fatal proportions, and his judgment had deteriorated every year. . . . 
His plans were founded on estimates and assumptions the like of which 
scarce one of the generals he had beaten in the past was capable of 
equaling in absurdity. . . . And yet, when it came to action, Napoleon 
was never more like himself than in this memorable campaign. It is 
all like a strange case of mental aberration " (IV. 325). 

The inevitable end is thus admirably summarized : " The French 
people . . . had been crushed by its awful sacrifices, and was no longer 
willing to abet a continuance of the never-ending wars. Up to a certain 
point Napoleon's wars had been justifiable; but of late years they had 
been a drain to France and a menace to Europe. His breaking up of 
nationalities ran counter to all the tendencies of the age, and this was 
being recognized as much at home as abroad. . . . He had no conception 
of the depth of the feeling that he was the arch-disturber of European 
peace and must be put an end to. . . . While every soldier wonders at 
his audacity and skill, the student of character must equally wonder at 
the Emperor's utter cecity" (IV. 401). 

At the opening of the operations in 181 5, "his mind remained as 
alert and searching as it ever was" (IV. 517) and the campaign "was 
planned with as exquisite skill as any of Napoleon's masterpieces ; neither 
Ulm nor Jena was better. But its conduct, like that of the three pre- 
vious campaigns, fell short of Napoleonic perfection, and, better than 
any other, it illustrates how, from the days of Wagram, the great cap- 
tain had fallen from his high estate" (IV. 520). 

The failure to see that both Quatre Bras and Ligny were seized on 
June 15 and the fatal proscrastination of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
were far from in keeping with " the leader who, in the days of Castig- 
lione, rode to a standstill five of the best horses that could be found in 
Italy, or who called on his lieutenants for two days' work in one — and 
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got it" (IV. 567), or the indefatigable general of whom Prince Adam 
Czartoryski wrote in April, 1806, that " Bonaparte is the only man in 
Europe who knows the value of time." As for the battle itself, the 
impartial student can scarcely fail to agree with Colonel Dodge that 
" most of the faults committed at Waterloo — and they were grave — were 
Ney's faults, due to Napoleon's want of supervision " (IV. 659) and 
that " the campaign of Waterloo was lost by Napoleon's laxness " 
(IV. 612). 

There is a wealth of detail in Colonel Dodge's volumes concerning 
every branch of the Napoleonic armies which will not be found in any 
other work in English and his descriptions of the various campaigns 
are excellent — indeed with the exception of those which quote in extenso 
the orders and reports of Eckmiihl, we know none better than he gives 
of those astonishing operations. He emphasizes admirably the defects 
of the training of the marshals, which made them far too dependent 
upon the Emperor and rendered them incapable of rising to the difficul- 
ties of the situations he was wont to create, as well as Napoleon's error 
in failing to employ both Davout and Soult in their proper capacities 
in 1813, 1814 and 1815. Attention is properly called to the insufficient 
organization of the so-called General Staff and the varying efficiency of 
the systems of supply. 

The maps not infrequently leave something to be desired, and, as in 
the opening volumes, it is a pity that more care was not exercised to 
make the spelling of the names agree with that of the text. The tables 
and appendixes at the end of volume IV. form a most valuable adjunct 
to the work, and have been compiled with herculean labor. To the 
military student they are teeming with interest, particularly appendix 
D, entitled Some Noteworthy Marches, where the reader will discover 
such astonishing feats as the march of the Imperial Guard from Paris 
to Osnaburg in thirteen days in September, 1806, covering 435 miles at 
the rate of thirty-three miles a day. Appendix F contains a partial list 
of authorities from which information has been derived, but it would 
have been preferable had they been classified according to the chapters 
to which they relate, as in Fournier's Napoleon, rather than arranged 
alphabetically in accordance to surnames. The final chapter on Early 
Military Critics gives a succinct estimate of the works of Biilow, Jomini 
and Napoleon, while the preceding chapter on the Man and Soldier 
contains a most admirable resume of this unique character and con- 
trasts him with Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus and 
Frederick the Great. In summing up the great Corsican, the author 
pithily remarks that " Napoleon carries us to the highest plane of 
genius and power and success, and then declines. We begin by feel- 
ing that here is indeed the greatest of the captains, and we end by 
recognizing that he has not acted out his part" (IV. 717). One 
other paragraph epitomizes the greatest of all strategists admirably: 
"As a captain he had what rarely coexists, — an equally clear head on 
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the map and in the field. On the map he was able in both theory and 
practice. His theories are text-books ; his letters are treatises. No 
higher praise can be spoken than to say that every one of his campaigns 
was, in a military sense, properly planned. It is he who collated all 
that was done by the other great captains, clothed it in a dress fit for 
our own days, and taught the modern world how to make war in perfect 
form" (IV. 713). 

Taken as a whole, this work constitutes an invaluable addition 
to military literature; certainly there is nothing else in English possess- 
ing the same scope and exhaustiveness, and, perhaps, it is not too much 
to say that the student may search every other language in vain for 
a general military history of the most consummate of the great cap- 
tains which is better than Colonel Dodge's Napoleon. 

Frederic Louis Huidekoper. 

The Political History of England. Edited by William Hunt, 
D.Litt, and Reginald L. Poole, M.A. Volume XII. The His- 
tory of England during the Reign of Victoria (1837-ipoi). By 
Sidney Low, M.A., Fellow of King's College, London, and 
Lloyd C. Sanders, B.A. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1907. Pp. xviii, 532.) 

To the authors of the twelfth volume of the Political History of 
England is assigned the whole of the long reign of Queen Victoria — 
sixty-four years. When Dr. Hunt and Mr. Poole laid out the plan of 
the history and compressed this long and crowded period into a single 
volume, it is evident that in approaching modern times, they considered 
it better to have simply a compendium of events with little or no oppor- 
tunity for the expression of opinions or ideas that might lead to con- 
troversy. This is the only reasonable explanation of the fact that this 
volume should cover a longer period than any previous volume of the 
History since volume IV., which ends with the death of Richard III., 
in 1485. As a colorless record of events and a clear elucidation of the 
history of parties and of political developments in England during the 
last half of the nineteenth century, the work of Messrs. Low and 
Sanders is completely successful, and, as a book of reference of this 
character, it has no rival in the field. No earlier writer of any stand- 
ing had made a similar attempt to produce in one volume a complete 
and reliable history of the Victorian era in England. Of the two his- 
tories of any account that had previously appeared — Mr. Herbert Paul's 
Modem England and Sir Spencer Walpole's eight volumes of English 
history in the nineteenth century — neither covers the whole period, nor 
can claim to be unbiassed. Dr. Franck Bright's text-books probably 
come nearest to the work of Messrs. Low and Sanders; but they stop 
short at. 1880, and, being written chiefly for students preparing for ex- 
aminations, lack something of the scholarly character that attaches to 
the history under review. 



